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An Important Day. Although Maryknoll has great needs, we realize the 
much-greater responsibilities of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
which helps to support all Catholic missions throughout the world. With 


the idea that “‘first things come first,’? Maryknoll consistently has urged 


our friends to maintain membership in that Pontifical Society. For its sup- 


port, the Holy Father has set aside Sunday, October 20, as Mission Sunday. 
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The Maryknoll Society, laboring among 
ARYKNOI ] the needy in the far lands of the earth, is 
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“To a Suffering World », 
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Some homeless families in 
China have found shelter in 
boxcars, but many refugees 
in their dire need, still go 
to the missioners for help. 








N°? STATISTICS can ever present the sum 
total of human misery that is part of 
the daily life of over half the people of the 
world — old as well as young. It is known 
only that today suffering is almost uni- 
versal in many lands. It is particularly 
tragic for the children — children who will 
never have the chance to be happy 
youngsters, because they were born “old.” 

More than 20,000,000 of the 40,000,000 
children living in the cities of Europe are 
seriously underfed. No less than 11,000,- 
000 children in Europe are orphans or half 
orphans. These figures are from a report 
made by Mr. Maurice Pate, adviser to 
Herbert Hoover on child food problems. 

Mr. Pate said that it was difficult for 
parents to forage for food for themselves, 
and “‘if to this is added a parent’s respon- 
sibility of providing for children at home, 
you have touched on the most poignant 
human problem in Europe today.” 

We have reliable reports about the chil- 
dren in China and other parts of the mis- 
sion world, who also are dying of hunger 
and neglect. As always, out into the over- 
whelming conditions of poverty, disease, 
and starvation that exist in those far 
countries, have gone Catholic missioners 
—men who must, indeed, seem to be 
fools for God in the eyes of the world. 

The missioners have tried to conquer 
human suffering in some degree, and their 
success has been considerable. By the 
latest available figures, we learn that in all 
the mission territories of the world there 
were: : 


3.585 hospitals and dispensaries, which 
administered over 35,000,000 medical 
treatments in one year; 

211 doctors; 

1,163 nurses; 

108 leprosaria, with 12,779 patients; 

428 homes for the aged, with 17,668 


inmates; 
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33,565 d 
pupils; 

1,971 orphanages, caring for 112,990 
orphans. 


y sc with 337,794 


In addition, tens of millions of other 
unfortunate creatures, mostly non-Chris- 
tian, were given food, shelter, and clothing 
in the name of Christ. 

When one considers the enormous need, 
it must be readily admitted that the sum 
total of all corporal works of mercy per- 
formed by all Catholic missioners put to- 
gether is not much more than a beginning. 
But nevertheless, it is the greatest single 
contribution in the world today to suffer- 
ing humanity. The work of the missioners 
is not merely a contribution of food, 
medicine, clothing, and other necessaries. 
The personal service of over 22,000 mis- 
sionary priests working in fields afar, is 
what makes this work so effective. 

From many countries, these missioners 
have gone to pagan lands as “other 
Christs.”” Some idea of what help they are 
rendering to afflicted peoples can be 
gained, perhaps, from the following ex- 
periences of just a few Maryknoll priests: 


Father Francis O’Neill managed a rice 
dispensary in China that fed 1,000 
refugees a day; 

Father Edwin McCabe provided thou- 

ds of h léss Chinese with food and 
clothing; 

Father Peter Reilly, after one bombing 
raid on Wuchow, China, labored for 
two days in burying the dead; 

Father Donald Hessler, who was 
offered his freedom from a concentra- 
tion camp in Hong Kong, declined, in 
order to help care for the spiritual needs 
of thousands of internees; 

Father Joseph Sweeney founded a 
leper colony in South China to give 
comfort and hope to a people despised 
and rejected by most of mankind. 


If these five priests could be multiplied 








a hundred times, a thousand times, or a 
hundred thousand times, the amount of 
good that could be done for the world 
would be tremendous! Money for food, 
clothing, and other essentials is important; 
but more necessary are Catholic mission- 
ers, ready to give their lives if need be, 
who will travel vast distances over 
difficult terrain and will live among the 
native people as far as possible. 

Officials of the great relief agencies — 
the Red Cross, China Relief, and UNRRA 
—all say that in many cases they are 
powerless to provide relief because they 
lack personnel. In many cases, they report, 
the only assistant available is the Cath- 
olic missioner. Glad to distribute the 
agencies’ supplies, he is the first one to 
say that there is need of thousands more 
like him; that because helpers are so few, 
only the fringes of suffering are being 
touched. 


An American soldier returning from 
China said, “If Americans could see the 
plight of those in other lands, I’m sure 
they’d fall on their knees and thank God 
for what they themselves have in such 
abundance.”” Another wrote, “We were 
sent to those God-forsaken places against 
our will, but the priests go there willingly 
and live and die there.” And still another 
letter said: “We are two soldiers sta- 
tioned in Shanghai, and in our travels we 
have witnessed evidences of your works. 
These Chinese are in need of God’s com- 
fort and help. We have seen human bodies 
and minds whose very existence cries out 
to God for aid.” 

Catholics can rejoice in the physical 
aid that is being given the world over in 
Christ’s name. But they cannot close their 
eyes to the complete picture — which in- 
cludes the spiritual fields white for 

(Continued on Page 46) 


A helpless, homeless mother keeps the death watch beside her daughter 








His Last Mass 
by PATRICK J. BYRNE 


F AN ANGEL were to tell us of divinely 

given option on the time and manner of 
our dying, what should we choose? There 
are aS Many answers as men. 

Whether such an angel came to Father 
Aloysius Nagata, of Kyoto, Japan, we 
know not. But from the exquisite beauty 
of his last moments, one might easily 
suppose ‘twas so. 

To begin with, the good Padre had pre- 
pared for those moments by a long sev- 
enty-five years consecrated unreservedly 
to the will and the work of his divine 
Master, with no minutest reserve held out 
for self. Through forty-three busy years of 
priesthood, his humble, helpful presence 
was a constant benediction to his beloved 
parishioners, who held joint ownership of 
his heart, his time, his powers. 

The photograph epitomizes with fidelity 
the life that etched it. Taken shortly before 
Father Nagata’s death, it shows his near- 
exhaustion, his assured serenity. Exhaus- 
tion, because ‘‘the zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up”; serenity, from the total 
disregard of self that could say, with 
unaffected simplicity, ‘Learn of me, for 
I am meek and humble of heart.” 

Calmly he awaited his beloved Mas- 
ter’s call. It could never take by surprise 
one so serenely ready. 

Came a Sunday Mass — like that of any 
other Sunday, preceded by Saturday’s 


- confessions and the week-end demands of 


a flourishing parish. Yet not like that of 
any other Sunday, for this Mass would be 
ended in heaven. 

At Communion time many of the con- 
gregation went to the railing, and to them 
came the celebrant bearing the Sacred 











Father Aloysius Nagata, Kyoto priest 








Host. After communicating a few, he was 
seen to stagger as if dizzy — then pause. 
Evidently fearing to drop a Host, he had 
the altar boy bring a chair, whereon he 
rested for a few moments. All the people 
were watching him in anxious concern; 
none quite knew what to do. But the 
Padre knew, and well he knew, indeed. 

Anon he rose; again commenced the 
Communion. But again he faltered; again 
was forced to rest, the while holding 
tightly the precious vessel lest his Lord 
perchance dishonored be. 

Now this time his children found voice, 


imploring voice, begging that he remain - 


resting. Some had rushed for a doctor; 
others wished to carry him away for 
proper care. 

What! With Holy Communion un- 
finished? Indeed, he would continue; no 
gainsaying that! He raised a Host, and 
silence fell upon them. 

But himself he could no longer raise. 
And so, at his wish, they opened the gates 
of the Communion rail; and then, one by 
one, they came to him, tears streaming 
down their cheeks, and reverently knelt 
before the stricken priest to receive a Holy 
Communion that not to their own dying 


days will they cease to remember. It was a 
Communion reached down to them from 
heaven itself. 

One more were one too many. The dying 
Father finished his sacred task; then came 
weariness unutterable. His hand dropped. 
The altar boy, a seminarian, caught the 
ciborium from reluctant fingers and bore 
it safely to the tabernacle. All had com- 
municated; not one single Host was 
dropped; the work was done. 

Yet not entirely. Something still re- 
mained to be done! 

No one noticed that, although by now 
seemingly unconscious, the good’ Padre 
still kept his thumb and forefinger closely 
pressed together — as must be done when 
one has touched a sacred Host, until 
purified by the ablution. 

The doctor arrived and gave a hypo- 
dermic stimulant. Consciousness flickered 
back to the stricken celebrant’s eyes. He 
called for water. Someone held it to his 
lips. 

“No, no!’? Father Nagata protested. 
“My fingers!” , 

Feebly he moved them. The water was 
poured. His head fell back. 

“Tle, missa est!’ was said in heaven. 


Grrr 


F THE two billion men on earth, it is said that two out of every ten live 
habitually without enough to eat. Because of the war, that number of 
starving persons has increased. This is not God’s fault. Divine Providence has 
‘put into the earth ample provision for everyone. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that so many persons are not living according to 
God’s law: they fail to share what they possess with others. Even in the richest 
land in the world, our United States, twenty per cent are actually poverty- 


stricken. 


Catholics have a special obligation to the poor because they have the privilege 
of knowing Christ, who is unknown to so many others; the same Christ who said 
of the poor, “‘Whatsoever you do to these, my least brethren, you do unto me.” 
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THE MOSQUITO NETTING has been turned back to permit Father Hahn to 
administer the sacraments to a dying Indian, in the Bolivian jungle 
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They need a priest to teach them that only a living baby can be baptized 


The Indian and the Baby 


by FRANCIS X. LYONS 


HERE was a dusty vocational placard 

hanging on the sacristy wall. It read: 
“In the United States, one priest for every 
six hundred Catholics; in Peru, one priest 
for every thirteen thousand souls.” 

It caught my eye that morning, as it did 
every morning while I was unvesting. I 
was studying the drawing of a chalice 
raised in benediction over the upturned 
faces of a great crowd, when I heard a 
noise behind me. An Indian had come in. 

Since he was chewing coca, I really 
smelled his presence before I saw him. I 
laid the vestments on the scarred dressing 
table in the dingy sacristy and turned to- 
ward the visitor. When I bowed, he 





dropped on one knee, and before I was 
aware of his intention, he kissed my hand. 

“Tatai,” which means “Father” in his 
language, was all he said, so I asked how 
I could serve him. 

The Indian stood there shyly for a 
moment, grasping his woolen cap in his 
gnarled and twisted hands. His body, 
clothed in homespun trousers and jacket, 
was bent slightly from years of heavy 
work. His calloused feet shifted nervously 
in their thonged sandals. 

“A baby, Tatat,’”’ he said. 

- “To be baptized?” 
“Yes, Tatai.”’ 
“Ts it very sick?” I asked. 


















































































































“Very sick, Tatat. It rests at the church 
entrance.” 

I took off the other Mass vestments, put 
on the surplice and stole for baptism, and 
followed the man down the long, dark 
nave of the church to the baptismal font. 
When he had picked up the little bundle 
of blankets from the corner near the door, 
I opened the ritual. 

‘‘What do you ask from the Church of 
God?” I inquired in Latin, and then con- 
tinued with the ceremony. Reaching out to 
make the sign of the cross on the baby’s 
forehead, I removed the blankets from the 
tiny face. 

The baby was dead. It had been for 
days. ; 

I put the blanket back over the face, 
and said as gently as I could: ‘“The baby 
is dead. I can do nothing.” 

The Indian’s face fell. His body began 
to shake silently, and I knew he was crying 
in a quiet, suppressed way. Slowly he sank 
to the wooden flooring and laid the baby 
at his side. Then he grasped me around 
the knees. 

“Tatai,” he begged, “baptize the baby!” 

I looked down at his tear-wet face, and 


explained as best I could: I would baptize 
a live baby — yes; a dead baby — no. I 
also pointed out, so that his sorrow might 
not be repeated for another child, the fact 
that, if it is certain a baby is going to die, 
and no priest is near, any Catholic can 
perform the baptism. 

Apparently the Indian was not listen- 
ing, for when I finished he said, “But 
Tatai, a dead baby baptized must surely 
be better than a dead baby not baptized!’ 

He would not be consoled. When he saw 
that there was nothing I could do, he 
picked up the lifeless bundle and shuffled 
out into the sunlight, tears still in his eyes. 
Through the doorway, I watched him 
go, wondering how many days he had 
walked with his sad little burden, seeking 
a priest. 

I thought, too, how inadequate was that 
vocational poster that I had seen in the 
sacristy. If only it could show how great 
is the need of these Indians — how terrible 
the disappointment and heartbreak of such 
a one as the man who had come with his 
dead child — it would be far more con- 
vincing than it is with cold, impersonal 
statistics. 


Ger 


A boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should: (1) choose a 
confessor; (2) pray to the Holy Ghost for light and guidance; (3) receive the 
sacraments frequently; (4) discuss the matter with his parents; (5) attend a 
Catholic high school, if he is unable to enter a junior seminary. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 


(Check one.) I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Priest (J 
Brother 1) 
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Copacabana 









by FREDERICK A. WALKER 


NCE UPON A TIME, so the legend goes, a 
ship was lost in a storm near Rio de 
Janeiro. Among the passengers were 
Brazilian pilgrims returning from a visit to 
the shrine of the Virgin of Copacabana, in 
Bolivia. The pilgrims called upon the 
Virgin to intercede for them, and they 
were landed safely on the Brazilian shore. 
In token of gratitude, they called the spot 
Copacabana — and it has since become 
one of the world’s most famous resorts. 
In Bolivia, however, the original Copa- 
cabana does not suggest gay social life; it 
spells a wonderful story of faith and love. 
Enclosed by beautiful, sloping moun- 
tains overlooking the Mary-blue of Lake 
Titicaca, lies the tiny cove called Copaca- 
bana. The Aymara narhe means “‘One who 
looks at the precious stone,”’ because in 
the distance, lovely to see, stretches the 
majestic, ice-capped necklace of the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes. 


Imperfect Models 


In tus spot, in the days of the Inca 
Empire, lived good Indians whose sole 
duty was to prepare for the journeys of 
worshipers to the Island of the Sun, some 
miles out on the lake. Copacabana accord- 
ingly became the center of much Incaic 
activity, for the Incas were fanatic in their 
visits to the island shrine. 

The missioners who came with the 
Spanish conquerors naturally planted the 
Cross in all the big Inca centers, and 
accordingly a church was built in Copaca- 
bana. It was dedicated to Saint Anne. 
However, the mother of the Blessed 


Virgin seemed to frown at this honor, for 
the town-soon fell into disrepute, and the 
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Indians moved away until only a few 
souls remained. Those who stayed believed 
that, if the church were dedicated to some 
other saint, the town would prosper; but 
agreement on the identity of the new 
patron never could be reached. 

In the year 1581, a young Indian lad, 
Francisco Yupanbi, desired earnestly that 
his town should be dedicated to Our Lady. 
Accordingly, in secret, he started to con- 
struct a statue of the Virgin and Child, 
to be presented to the village. For more 
than a year, he labored day and night. 
When he called in the townspeople to see 
the result, they laughed him to scorn, for 
Francisco knew nothing of art, and his 
statue proved it. 

Undaunted, but burning with desire to 
complete the task he had begun, the 
youth went off to visit all the great cities of 
Bolivia, in order to study under the mas- 
ters who were decorating the churches and 
monasteries. For a year Francisco watched 
and concentrated, and molded plaster in 
his hands. Finally, after months of failures, 
disappointments, and successes, he fin- 
ished his labor of love — a Virgin with all 
the features of his own race, holding in her 
arms an Infant no different from the 
thousands of Indian babies Francisco had 
known so well. 

He called in his teachers and other 
artists, and they were astonished. The lad 
had created a veritable work of art! But § 
for Francisco, his statue was no work of © 
art: it was a work of love, representing his 
“Little Mother,’’ the Virgin who could 
save his native town of Copacabana. 

The Indian’s heart and burden were 
light as he began his journey from La Paz 








to Copacabana, with his precious cargo. 
But his happiness was short-lived, for as 
he arrived at the outskirts of the town, he 
was met by a delegation of citizens who 
had come, not to receive him, but to drive 
him and his “‘silly lump of plaster” from 
their vicinity. However, the Virgin smiled 
on her faithful Indian child, Francisco. 
There was no miracle, but simply the 
beautiful expression of man’s finest ges- 
ture, the love which had been caught in the 
face of the Madonna. As the box was 
opened, the hostile throng changed their 
attitude, and welcomed Francisco and his 
dear burden into the town. 

That was all there was to it. But the 
warmth of love engulfed Copacabana, and 
soon a church was built for the Mother 
and her Child. Jewels poured in to her 
shrine, from devout persons near and far. 


Distant pilgrimages arrived day after day. 

Francisco, the devout Indian, finally 
entered a monastery, where he died a 
happy, holy, old man. Many legends have 
grown up about his statue of the Ma- 
donna. It is said that if you look at her 
and think she is beautiful, that is because 
you are in her favor. If you think she is 
not beautiful, that is because your own 
soul is ugly. 

Many cures and miracles have been 
attributed to the Virgin of Copacabana, 
but as always, the greatest miracle is faith. 
She stands as a monument to the faith of 
Francisco Yupanbi, and to the faith of the 
millions of Indians who came after him, 
of the rich and poor, the mighty and 
lowly, who have reverenced this simple 
piece of clay that reminds them of their 
Mamita, the Little Mother of every one. 


The gayest holidays in Latin America honor the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God 
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China’s virtue of filial piety gives quick esteem to a Heavenly Father 


New Plans for China 
by WILLIAM A. KASCHMITTER 


ad | LEAD A GOOD LIFE. Why should I 

become a Catholic?” a non-Christian 
Chinese asked Mr. Teng Wei-ping, National 
Vice-President of Catholic Action in 
China. 

Mr. Teng pointed to the man’s son, 
some thirty years old, and said: “I know 
your son is a good man. But if he did not 
recognize you as his father, would you 
consider him a good man?” 

“Of course not!’”’ answered the father. 

“Now, that is the very mistake that you 
yourself are making,” explained Mr. Teng. 
“‘You are a good man in all other respects, 
but you do not honor God, who is your 


Heavenly Father, to whom honor is due.”’ 

The non-Christian was jolted out of his 
self-complacency by that answer. He 
asked to study the doctrine, and even- 
tually became a devout Catholic. 

The argument used by Mr. Teng might 
not: impress an American, but it was per- 
fectly adapted to Chinese psychology. 
That was because the Chinese people 
traditionally place great emphasis on 
filial piety. In view of the fact that there 
are about five thousand priests, six thou- 
sand Sisters, twelve thousand catechism 
instructors, and twelve thousand teachers 
who “talk religion’’ millions of times a 
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year, in China, there should be “sales 
talks” of this kind adapted to every cir- 
cumstance and to every class of society, so 
that each member of the missionary army 
could saturate his mind with really suit- 
able material that would be ready always 
for instant use. 

To improve this approach, is but one 
purpose of an Apologetical Association 
that was founded in China during the 
war. The other purpose is to find still- 
better methods of presenting our message 
to the non-Christians by means of our lay 
Catholics. The baptized, now numbering 
some three millions, have contact each 
year with perhaps fifty million possible 
converts. While the Catholic lay folk may 
lack much in education and address, they 
have a great advantage over the priest or 
catechist because they are bound to their 
neighbors by ties of friendship or of blood 
relationship. The problem is to find ways 
and means of organizing our apostolate so 
that there may be work for everybody. 

An example may be found in modern 
harvesting methods: there are machines 
with which one or two skilled technicians, 
aided by a score of unskilled laborers, can 
thresh five thousand bushels of grain in a 
day — and that is dozens of times as much 
as any crew could thresh without the ma- 
chine. In the missions, the priests and 
catechists are the skilled workers; organi- 
zation and organized activities are the ma- 
chine; the ordinary Catholics are the un- 
skilled workers. Much has already been 
done for the training of our “skilled 
workers,” but we believe that there are 
still unlimited possibilities for the de- 
velopment of more efficient ‘‘machinery”’ 
for the apostolate. We believe, too, that if 
such “machinery” can be developed, our 
lay people will be able and willing to do, 
for the apostolate, many times as much as 
they are doing now. 



























































Our present aim is to contact all the 
ablest missioners in China, with a view 
to getting them to make concerted studies 
and experiments for the improvement of 
all our mission methods and of all our 
“machinery” for religious propaganda in 
China. 

One of the most unusual happenings of 
the recent war was an unscheduled “con- 
vention” of Catholic educators and social 
‘workers, which was held in Weihsien, 
China. The involuntary meeting was 
brought about by the internment of some 
five hundred missioners. These included 
six bishops, 340 priests, and 150 Sisters, 
and they represented a half-dozen nation- 
alities and a score of mission societies. It 
was the first time in China’s history that so 
many medical workers, university pro- 
fessors, and experienced missioners were 
able to gather for a discussion of their 
problems and projects. 


Prisoners’ Plans 


Even before the prisoners had settled 
down to anything like real camp routine, 
Father James Leyssen, C. I. C. M., rector 
of the regional seminary at Tantung, 
Shansi, had initiated private conferences 
concerning seminary administration. 
Later, the Apostolic Delegate to China 
took over the discussions, which are to be 
embodied in a 500-page Directory that 
should serve as a milestone in the history 
of seminary work in China. 

It is expected, likewise, that out of that 
meeting of Church leaders will come the 
formation of Catholic philosophical and 
educational associations. 

A book-analysis service was started, 
somewhat on the order of the Cardinal 
Hayes Literature Lists in the United 
States. Already approximately one thou- 
sand books have been analyzed for a list of 
approved works. 


During the prison meetings, special em- 
phasis was placed on the necessity of more 
Catholic social work in contradistinction 
to the charitable works which the Church 
in China always has performed. It was re- 
called that Pius XI had declared that the 
greatest scandal of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was the loss to the 
Church of the common people. This loss, 
the Pontiff evidently meant to imply, was 
due to the fact that our leaders had not 
been sufficiently alive to their responsi- 
bilities in the field of social action. 


Blueprints for Tomorrow 


As one speaker at Weihsein put it, 
“Our duty to the individual is to provide 
him with grace and the means of grace, 
but our duty to society and the state is to 
provide them with sound social ideas and 
principles.” 

It goes without saying that we must 
demonstrate the validity of our ideas in 
actual practice, so that, from the social 
works we organize, men can know how our 
ideas can be put into practice. In China, 
the great majority of the people are 
farmers; it was decided, therefore, to es- 
tablish a Catholic Agricultural Association 
as the first unit of a wider Social Action 
Department. According to the statutes, 
“The general aim of the Association is the 
material and moral welfare of the rural 
population of China; its special aim is to 
improve and to co-ordinate in a permanent 
and efficacious manner the work done for 
agriculture in China by the Catholic 
Church.” 

For the education of the necessary per- 
sonnel, the Catholic University of Peiping 
recently established a special agricultural 
course, which is being attended by a num- 
ber of representative Catholics — priests 
as well as laymen. Three persons who are 
specialists in seeds, soil, plant diseases, 
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and animal ‘vaccines have volunteered 
their services to further these aims. 

Not the least of the new developments 
resulting from the internment of the mis- 
sioners is the Catholic Apologetical Asso- 
ciation. Its aims are twofold: the study of 
the best ways of presenting the Catholic 
religion to non-Christians, and the prepa- 
ration of suitable material for defending 
and propagating the Faith. Individual 
missioners had been agitating for years for 
the establishment of such an organization, 
but it was not until a large number of 
enthusiasts met in the internment camp 
that the plan finally was realized. 

The need of such an association was 
first brought home to the writer when he 
began his preaching career as a missioner 
in Manchuria. The congregation in an 
average mission chapel is made up mostly 
of farmers, who have little education. 
Therefore, whatever is said must be clear. 
Many of the hearers are beginners who 
are perhaps not so strong in the Faith as 
they should be, and they need something 





forceful to strengthen them. Also to be 
considered are the unconverted relatives, 
friends, and neighbors of the Christians, 
who cannot be reached except, usually, 
through the Christians themselves. There 
is little chance, however, of getting the 
Catholics to repeat what is said by the 
priest unless it is so interesting that they 
will wish to tell it and the non-Christians 
will wish to listen. The individual priest, 
who must preach year in and year out in 
the same mission, cannot easily find 
sermon material that will be clear and in- 
teresting. One of the principal aims of the 
Catholic Apologetical Association is to get 
missioners to collect such material. 

The imprisonment of some five hundred 
missioners undoubtedly represented a 
great loss in many ways, but we are con- 
vinced that God means to draw good out 
of it. Even if only a few of the new ven- 
tures planned by the missionary internees 
prove permanently useful, the years spent 
in the concentration camp ‘‘convention” 
will not have been lived in vain. 





Missioners raise the living standards of their people above these conditions 
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Progress .. . Athletic Father Raymond 
Bonner, in Bolivia, reported to his supe- 
rior, a tennis enthusiast: “Had 23 bap- 
tisms, five sick calls, 14 Masses, and beat 
all the Masons in town at tennis!” 


Gr-r-r . . . Father William O’Brien, block- 
aded in Kaying, China, for five years, 
eagerly opened his first parcel-post pack- 
age from the United States — and found a 
batch of New York Chinatown news- 
papers, sent by a thoughtful friend. 


Reconversion ... Father William 
Kupfer, homeless in Pokpak, China, 
snatched a chance to rent an unseen 
building. Later he found that he had a 
Buddhist temple — idols and all! 


Using One’s Head. . . In Bolivia, gal- 
loping a frisky mule, Father Thomas 
Collins felt his hat blow off, reached des- 
perately after it, and went sailing off the 
animal’s bouncing back. On the ground 
the missioner’s head slammed back into 
the hat, and he came up properly attired. 


Good Stuff . . . A Soviet official made the 
surprising admission not long ago, that the 
Reds study each encyclical sent out by the 
Holy Father, take out what suits their 
purpose, and incorporate it into their 
program of thought and action. This 
accounts, no doubt, for many of the sub- 
stantial ideas that are found in Com- 


munist messages. 
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Forward . . . Bishop Donaghy, calling on 
the telephone in Wuchow, Kwangsi, erst- 
while “‘city of no conversions,”’ got the 
wrong number and then spent ten minutes 
talking to a Catholic washerwoman about 
the laundry situation. 


Just in Case... Father Robert Kennelly, 
during lethal, wartime air raids in Loting, 
China, inadvertently trained himself and 
his orphan charges to await all final results 
in an adjacent graveyard. 


The Big Cow .. . In an African school, a 
Sister displayed a picture of the poor stable 
where Christ was born. A Negro boy, see- 
ing the ox near the manger, said: ‘““Mary 
and Joseph must have been rich, to have 
such a big cow in their house! Who ate the 
cow, Sister?” 


The Works . . . The good deeds of Mon- 
signor Romaniello were legion, not only 
in Kwangsi (China), but also all along the 
refugee track. “‘Get to the Lord-of-Heaven 
man!” word went out. “He will feed you, 
and he will tend the sick.” 


Secrets in a Diary ... From isolated 
and embattled Father Aloysius Rech- 
steiner, near the South China Sea, came 
this: ““The war prevented us from keeping 
up with the world. Most of the time, 
though, it helped keep us on our knees.” 


Foolish Folly ... In Chile, one pastor 
gave up attempts to teach the cook to 
make pies. Every time the result seemed a 
success, the trial nibblings of the cook 
left little for the dining room. 


Chinese Proverbs . . . Talking good isn’t 
good ; doing good is. 

Being in the right does not consist in 
having a loud voice. 

























by HOWARD D. TRUBE 


When our people began returning to 
Shuichai (in Kwangtung Province, South 
China), we missioners were appalled at 
their great poverty. It was evident that 
a program of rehabilitation would be nec- 
essary, but that would necessitate having 
a fund. Just when things looked darkest, 
a cash gift from former classmates and 
friends at home made our hope a reality. 
We started a rehabilitation program, and 
already it is beginning to show results. 

The only way to re-establish families in 
normal conditions, we believed, was to 
redeem the fields they had lost through 
default on debts contracted during the 
hard years of famine and unemployment. 
To buy back fields was not an easy task: 
our capital — great though it looked in 
our eyes — was not sufficient to redeem 
the fields of a single family. So, after bat- 
tling with the problem for some time, we 
found that the solution was — pigs! 

We decided to urge the people to raise 
pigs. Even the poorest man, with a little 


OUR NEIGHBORS ~~ 
“THE KOREANS ~ 


help, can feed a pig on the waste from his 
garden and his threshing floor. Sweet 
potato leaves and husks from the polished 
rice make a fine diet for any pig. It would 
be slow work at first, but after eight or 
nine months almost a thousand dollars a 
month could be realized. Fields could then 
be bought back with the profits. 

We began last fall, by giving each house-— 
hold two small pigs. Already two families 
have returned the principal to us, have 
redeemed large tracts of their lost land, 
and have purchased another piglet to con- 
tinue the process of redeeming still more 
land. Some ten families have been sup- 
plied with pigs now, and the future looks 
brighter for the whole village. 

Bishop Ford has watched our experi- 
ment. He is so satisfied with its results that 
he has offered to give us a subsidy. 

“To those who love God, all things work 
together for good,” is a Maryknoll motto 
—but in our earlier years we never 
dreamed that it might mean pigs! 














A comprehensive brochure on Korea, by F. D. David, “8 
L 35¢ author of Our Neighbors the Chinese. Illustrated. 5 


ts 
HOW THE KOREAN PEOPLE KOREA — Maryknoll Program §)' 
LIVE—A study of the Koreans, Packet #10. Stories, plays, ¥ 
presented in a novel and original poetry, games, and music. 
way. Illustrated; assembled in a_ For all grades and high 
loose-leaf binder. 1 $1.00 school. [] 50¢ 
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To the Missions They Go 














Father James J. 
O’Deonnell, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to China. 











Father George H. 
Flick, of Oswego, 
N..Y., to Manchuria. 





Father Maurice A. 
Feeney, of Albany, 
N. Y., to China. 


Brother William T. =~ of 
Neary, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., to Japan. 


















Brother Felix 
Fournier, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Guate- 
mala. 








Father William F. 
Pheur, of North Wal- 
pole, N. H., to Japan. 


Father Clarence J. 
Witte, of Richmond, 
Ind., to Japan. 














Father Edmond L. 
Ryan, of Allenhurst, 
N. J., to Japan. 


Brother Alexis Utten- 
dorfer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Peru. 


Father Arthur C. 
Lacroix, of Newton, 
Mass., to China. 


Father Thomas N. 
Quirk, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., to Manchuria. 


Father George N. 
Gilligan, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to China. 


Brother Gabriel Uhll, 
of Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., to Peru. 


Father William’ A. 
Fletcher, of Fall 
River, Mass., to 
Guatemala. 


Father Bernard T. 
Welch, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., to China. 
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See You Again 






by JOHN A. FISHER 


ESTLING at the foot of a mountain 
range in Manchuria, lies the little 
town of Pen Hsi Hu. Once it was a bustling 
mining center, and a Chinese priest, ac- 
companied by his twelve-year-old nephew, 
went each year to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
for the few Catholics in that place. Peter 
loved those trips, and he shared his 
priestly uncle’s eagerness to establish a 
permanent church in the miners’ village. 
Some ten years ago, the first Maryknoll 
missioner to visit Pen Hsi Hu — then an 
outmission of Fushun — rented a mud 
house, which was to serve as a Catholic 


Peter, Martha, and the baby: ‘‘We will be waiting for the priest’s return.”’ 


center. Father Chao was dead, but a con- 
nection with the past was supplied by 
Peter. By that time he was well-prepared 
by years of study, and he was selected as 
the catechist of the mission. His business 
was to represent the Church in the absence 
of the priest. 

While Peter worked among the men, his 
young wife, Martha, went among the 
women and children. They were a perfect 
team, enjoying the esteem of the people of 
Pen Hsi Hu. And yet Peter was sincerely 
humble. Everyone knew that he repre- 
sented the Church, and Peter, in his own 




















way, tried to show the people that the 
Church represented God. 

In later years I was stationed at the 
near-by Chia Tou mission. Each Sunday. 
I offered a later Mass at Pen Hsi Hu. The 
town then counted some four hundred 
Catholics, and many others were inter- 
ested in the Faith. Apart from God’s 
grace, much of this success was due to 
Peter. If there were a Catholic in any 
group of immigrants, Peter somehow got 
the news. He would seek out the new- 
comer and set him about his Christian 
duties; he would tell him the location of 
the church and the hour of Mass. 

Peter was invaluable particularly in ad- 
ministering baptism. Scarcely a week 
passed without several more non-Chris- 
tians being baptized by him at the hour of 
death. People unfriendly to the “foreign 
religion” were friendly to Peter. They 
offered him better jobs, or warned him of 
the danger of being too closely linked with 
the foreigner. Peter diplomatically lis- 
tened, but steadfastly continued his work. 


A Warning Disregarded 
We were celebrating the baptism of 


Peter’s first-born son when Pear] Harbor 
day came. The atmosphere was tense at 


Mass that Sunday. We sensed the im- — 


minence of something serious, when 
Peter’s father-in-law arrived from Hsi 
Feng, 150 miles away, to warn the family 
of impending danger and to invite them to 
go home with him. 

Peter told me all about it. I said he 
should. go, if he wished; that he had his 
wife and family to think of. 

His answer was typical: ‘‘I have worked 
all these years for God and the priest and 
the Church. You never needed me as much 
as you need me now. I will stay!” 

I was glad, though not surprised. I felt 
it my duty to persuade Peter to send his 


wife and young son with his father-in-law 
to Hsi Feng, but Martha had anticipated 
this. She had pondered the question 
thoroughly, and her decision was as heroic 
as that of her husband: 

“My husband is staying on,”’ she said. 
‘As he does, so do I. We have had good 
days in Pen Hsi Hu. God has been espe- 
cially good to us. Shen Fu, we'll stay.” 

A Voice Calling 
WE nap no inkling of how difficult the 
future was to be. On the following day, I 
was arrested as an enemy alien, and lodged 
in the local jail, untit an internment camp 
could be made ready in Mukden. That 
same evening Peter was led to another jail. 

Eight months later, and eighty miles 
away, in the Mukden internment camp, I 
was trying to read my breviary, when I 
heard a voice calling me through the 
cracks in a fence. I looked around. It was 
Martha, Peter’s wife. She had a gift of 
peanuts and canned goods for the Shen Fu. 
She said, hurriedly, that her husband had 
just been freed from jail and sent word 
that he was well. 

“And the baby?” I asked. ‘‘How is he?”’ 

There was a sob, and I heard: “Shen Fu, 
he has gone from this world.” 

For a moment I was stunned at so much 
grief coming to this faithful pair, not 
because they were Christians, but because 
their priest was an American. Not know- 
ing what to say, I stammered, “Perhaps 
you should have gone along to Hsi Feng 
when your father wished you to do so.” 

“Shen Fu,” my visitor replied, “I still 
think we did the right thing. I just wish to 
tell you this: we will be waiting for the 
priest whenever he gets back to Pen Hsi 
Hu.” With a courteous bow, visible 
through the cracks of the fence, she turned 
to go. “‘Tsai chien!” (‘See you again!’’) 
she called softly. 
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Gracious Weapon 


HE MISSIONER is a soldier in the front 

lines of the global struggle for the souls 
of men, and like all soldiers, he is pro- 
vided with the weapons of his own peculiar 
warfare. Some of them come directly from 
God; some are supplied by the Church and 
its various agencies; and other some rep- 
resent the charitable co-operation of the 
missioner’s native Christians and his other 
friends. These weapons range from mirac- 
ulous graces of obviously heavenly origin, 
to the mites of people as poor as himself 
and the prayers of little children. All are 
helpful, even necessary, instruments in the 
difficult labor that he performs, and for all 
he is grateful. 

But among the whole array there are 
few that he prizes more, or finds more use- 
ful and salutary, than the gracious gift 
that was put in his hand by the good Saint 
Dominic. The Rosary, which links the mis- 
sioner’s life by a golden chain of daily 
prayer with the Queen of Heaven, is one of 
his greatest treasures. He finds it a strong 
support in all his mission hardships. He 
enlists it as a powerful means in all his 
mission endeavors. It keeps him close to 
God by keeping his work and himself 
under the constant protection of the 
Mother of God. The weapons of his war- 
fare are not carnal, but they are mighty to 
God unto’the pulling down of fortification 
(II Cor. x : 4); and the Rosary is one of the 
most efficacious. The entrenchments of 


paganism will give way before it. They 
cannot stand forever against the mis- 
sioner with Christ in his heart and Mary 
on his banner. 


Flow of Soul 


Aimonc celebrated endurance tests com- 
mon to American life are the marathon 
run, the class banquet, and the annual 
convention. The last named is perhaps the 
most formidable of the lot by reason of its 
duration. Its wearing effects on the mental 
and physical powers of human beings are 
well and unfavorably known. Harmless 
and unoffending citizens receive invita- 
tions to conventions in trepidation, attend 
them with Spartan courage, sit through 
them in stupefaction, and leave them with 
relief. But even a convention can lose all 
its terrors and turn into a thing of beauty 
and a pure delight when it deals with the 
fascinating subject of teaching religion to 
children. 

This is what happens at the national 
congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Nobody sits through this unique 
convention with forced smiles and heavy 
eyelids, but all find themselves diligently 
crowding from meeting to meeting in eager 
efforts to comprehend the methods and 
share the spirit of the absorbing work. 
The truth of Christ in the actual process 
of entering and possessing the minds of the 
little ones of His flock, is a spectacle 
worth going far to see. Placed in Boston 
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in the month of October, as is the case this 
year, the convention will not lack other 
attractive trimmings; and one of them is a 
background of warm and inspiring Cath- 
olic atmosphere that can scarcely be 
equaled anywhere else in the world. If 
| time allows for a spin along the North 
Shore Road in its autumn glory, there 
will be little to add except some prayers of 








y thanksgiving for the whole combined up- 
E lift of heart and mind and soul. 
y 

True Charity 

Ir cuarity covers a multitude of sins, to 

save a soul must be a good way to draw 
2 down upon oneself the unlimited mercy of 
n God. He who rewards a cup of cold water 
al given in His name will not overlook the 
ne | rescue of immortal souls purchased by His 
ts | blood. It is the greatest of all charities, and 
- | it is open to every man of good will. Ways 
re | and means are not lacking. Prayer, kind- 
SS ness, good example, and a word in season 
a- sow the seed in men’s hearts. If such a per- 
nd formance seems incomplete, it will not 
gh always remain so. The Church, with its 
th army of full-time specialists at home and 
all abroad, will follow it up and eventually 
ty | Willreap the harvest in soil thus prepared. 
he “In doing good, let us not fail. For in due 
to ; time we shall reap, not failing’’ (Gal. v7: 9). 
- Equality 
ian Gop would be a strange Father if He 
que did not love all His children alike, and 
ivy the reason why He did not make them all 
tly monotonously alike was that He wished 
ger not to separate them by their superficial 
ind differences but rather to unite them in 
rk. their essential sameness. Right thinking 
“ESS 


and right willing — otherwise known as 
truth and charity — dictate the proper 
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attitude to be preserved among the mem- 
bers of the great human family, who differ 
from each other in all their bewildering 
variety and yet remain blood brothers in 
every basic sense. Equality is long in com- 
ing because men see in a glass darkly and 
learn slowly, but God will not abandon 
His design of reducing His big garden to 
order and harmony. His truth is the bond 
of unity and the principle of reconciliation 
amid conflicting elements, and it will run 
as a spark among the reeds until it has 
eliminated the ugly patches of prejudice 
and bigotry that mar His work and keep 
His family divided. His fatherly plan for 
the family is to complete and perfect that 
great synthesis of spiritual beauty that is 
to be found in the true and equal brother- 
hood of men. 


Opportunity 

Never in the history of the planet was 
there an opportunity to make the giant 
strides in the cause of God that are pos- 
sible today. The world is discovered, 
catalogued, and foreshortened; its people 
are familiarly known, reasonably ap- 
proachable, and often surprisingly amen- 
able. They are also very needy and very 
conscious of their needs, material and 
spiritual. In the days of Francis Xavier 
and Teresa of Avila, the world outside of 
Europe was closed, and those two set out 
to open it: the one by a frontal assault; the 
other by the strategy of prayer. They ac- 
complished much in conditions far less 
favorable than we face today. We have 
what the two saints worked and prayed 
for — an accessible world. Let us hope 
that God will raise up many a Francis and 
many a Teresa to repeat their perform- 
ance, in these later days when the harvest 





























TEACHING THE WORLD «- 


living truths that lead to an eternal 
life with God is the work Our Lord 


gave to His Church. The missioner 


is one of God’s agents for those truths. 







































— was not completely disillu- 
sioned with life, but she was far from 
regarding it as an altogether satisfactory 
affair. She had been thrust into it with 
certain special handicaps that operated to 
her disadvantage. Some people would have 
called them assets, but Teresa listed them 
in her catalogue as personal afflictions. 
There were two items that seemed chiefly 
responsible for most of her trouble. One 
was a great profusion of tumbling chestnut 
curls; the other was the pair of enormous, 
velvet pansies that was God’s idea of 
how to make Teresa’s eyes. Teresa was not 
very appreciative of these gifts. “Non- 
sense!’ thought Teresa, when hands kept 
stealing to her little ringleted head. 
“Botheration!”’ thought Teresa, when 
grownups persisted, apparently in some 
sort of fatuous fascination, in trying to 
gaze down into the limpid depths of the 
big brown eyes. 

Such annoyances were hardly to be 
borne. But because Teresa was a rather 
polite and a thoroughly self-contained 
little girl, she said little about them. She 
had her thoughts, however, and nobody 
who knew her doubted what they were. 
Her little, round face could be very deter- 
mined at times, and it was quite equal to 
the task of letting the world know that 
Teresa liked to be let alone. Teresa was 
seven. 


Before the Beginning 


Teresa did not mind the family so much, 
although she held the opinion that they 
ought to keep their place, and she knew 
quite well how to put most of them in it. 
With her innumerable uncles and cousins 


In Desire and Spirit 
by BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 
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and aunts, she kept her guard up. She 
wore her danger signals when her big 
brothers and sisters came sidling around. 
With Rodrigo, of course, it was different. 
He was eleven, and they were on a basis 
of companionship; they had their games 
together. Rodrigo had even helped her to 
read a book. She had to spell out lots of the 
big words, skip some of the hard parts, and 
go very slowly, but it carried her to an- 
other world. The book they read was the 
Lives of the Saints. It told about the 
martyrs in the early Church, and she 
marveled at their torments and their 
bravery. Teresa saw some sense in that 
kind of pursuit. She and Rodrigo got on 
well together. 


Uncle Weal and Woe 


Teresa’s father was an officer in the 
army, and she was proud of being the 
daughter of a soldier. But while she enter- 
tained respect for the military profession 
as such, she did not extend the same 
favorable opinion to all its members. 
There was another military figure of her 
acquaintance, whom she felt obliged to 
classify among the trials and tribulations 
visited upon long-suffering souls as a 
part of their probation in this vale of tears. 
The good man she placed in this category 
went by the name of “Uncle Francisco.” 
This innocent creature had committed no 
serious crime calculated to lower him in 
the estimation of Teresa, except the under- 
standable one of worshiping the ground 
her little feet walked on, but nevertheless 
she viewed him with misgivings and res- 
ervations. To be told twenty times a day 
by a towering man of enormous mustaches 
































and military bearing that he is on to your 
curves is something, after all, that human 
nature can be expected to tolerate only 
with an effort of Christian resignation. 


Mischief 

Too BE reminded constantly that an 
elder sees through your tricks, and that 
you can’t fool him, is slightly disconcert- 
ing, if you are a very young person; espe- 
cially if you have no notion whatever of 
the various dark plots he apparently 
attributes to your sinister machinations. 
“Got something up her sleeve, hasn’t she? 
Trying to pull the wool over people’s eyes, 
isn’t she? Up to some new skulduggery, 
I'll be bound! Pretends she’s doing some 
work around here and helping her mother. 
I never saw her do any work, except climb- 
ing trees and breaking windows and caus- 
ing plenty of trouble!” 

Remarks of this character were thrown 
out so haphazardly, and were punctuated 
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with such laughings and roarings and 
bellowings, that they usually left Teresa 
in a state of some bewilderment. She never 
knew when an onslaught of this sort was 
coming, and she wished at times that her 
good uncle would think of something else. 

Not that Uncle Francisco did not have 
his own good points, also, as Teresa can- 
didly admitted. His prowess as a teller of 
stories, and his ability to illustrate his tall 
tales by striking impersonations of the 
Moors and pirates, bears and tigers that 
invariably embellished them, were gifts 
that she felt to be something out of the 
common. And his way of ending these 
pantomimes and tirades by reaching down 
into his mysterious pockets and suddenly 
producing cakes and oranges, was a cus- 
tom that seemed rather to be commended. 
At least, it was one to which Teresa gave 
tacit approval by accepting the peace 
offerings in a mollified manner. So, while 
she distinctly felt that Uncle Francisco 
represented a rather serious trial to a 
person of her tastes and habits, she 
schooled herself, notwithstanding, to 
suffer him with a certain amount of 
charitable toleration. 


Secret Service 


Ir Teresa did not like fuss, it was because 
she did not think most things were worth 
fussing about. Why get excited, she asked 
herself, over things like Aurit Sarita’s new 
dress and Lady Dominguez’s new coach? 
On the other hand, Teresa was known to 
get very much excited herself over the new 
grape arbor in the patio, and the big black 
mare’s new colt. With her it depended on 
what she deemed important. One day she 
heard her father and her uncle discussing 
the new proclamation of the king. Nobody 
in the family circle was paying much 
attention, but she suddenly began to 
listen. She frowned in an effort to under- 























stand. This kind of talk seemed interesting. - 

“But there is nothing else to do,”’ she 
heard her uncle say. “The only way to 
deal with the Moors is to exterminate 
them! We send expedition after expedi- 
tion — ”’ 

“I think there is something else to do,” 
interrupted Teresa’s father. “I think it 
would be a great deal better to send mis- 
sioners to convert them, instead of sending 
soldiers to exterminate them. Otherwise, 
we shall go on with this endless fighting 
that only makes matters worse.” 


Crusaders Abroad 


Unc e FRANCISCO was aroused. “But you 
can’t convert them!” he shouted. ‘“That’s 
the whole trouble. They don’t want to be 
converted! It’s impossible! It’s no use 
trying! All they would do is to cut off the 
heads of the missioners!” 

Teresa’s father was silent a moment. 
“Tt may look that way,” he replied slowly. 
“I know it would not be easy. I know they 
do not want to be converted. How could 
they, when they know nothing of our holy 
Faith? But God wants to convert them, 
for His Son died for them on the Cross. 
And I think that they can be converted 
with the help of His grace. I do not ques- 
tion the orders of the king, mind you; I 
know it is necessary to take repressive 
measures at times. But unless we send mis- 
sioners, the problem will never be solved.” 

The conversation went on, but Teresa 
had heard enough. She skipped out into 
the garden to look for Rodrigo. She spied 
him drilling an imaginary company of 
soldiers he had assembled in the form of 
broken branches and sticks. She ran to his 
aid, and soon they were both giving orders 
for all sorts of military evolutions at the 
same time. But Teresa was thinking. She 
became abstracted and gave the wrong 
orders; the wooden soldiers were in con- 
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fusion; the game lapsed. But Teresa kept 
on talking: she had something important 
to tell Rodrigo. 

In the Ahumada household the next day 
something unusual happened. Lunch time 
came and, went, but the two smallest — 
and usually the hungriest — members of 
the family were inexplicably absent. The 
children were not often late, as there was a 
punishment for any tardiness, and Dona 
Ahumada fidgeted all through the meal in 
scarcely veiled alarm. She left the table 
twice to call through the house and look in 
the patio. The meal was finished hastily, 
and still there was no sign of Rodrigo and 
Teresa. 

The mother remembered that she had 
not seen them since shortly after they all 
returned from Mass — and that was hours 
earlier. She thought they had been playing 
in the patio or near by, as usual. Her 
mother’s heart suddenly felt panic. She 
thought of the well, and hurried out into 
the patio again to peer into it. She saw 
nothing in the still depths and hoped there 
was nothing to see. She called the three 
servants and sent them hurrying: to in- 
quire of the neighbors. She sent two of the 
children to tell their father at the military 
barracks. 


About Face 


“Binp von’t forget to tell Uncle Fran- 
cisco, also,” she called after them. ‘‘He 
will help to look for them. And then hurry 
home.” She saw them go, and she knelt for 
a moment to pray. 

It was late afternoon when two small 
figures trudged over the old arched bridge 
that spanned the Rio Adagio. They were 
leaving the cobbled streets and going in 
the direction of the Moorish quarters that 
lay outside the town. Suddenly a horse 
and rider came thundering down the road 
towards the two little wayfarers, causing 























them to draw aside. The horse was pulled 
up sharply, slowed to a walk, and stopped. 
A man of military dress and enormous 
mustaches jumped down and confronted 
the pair. 

“Teresa! Rodrigo!” was ali he said. He 
stood looking at them. The two small 
figures said nothing. They were looking at 
their Uncle Francisco. 

Uncle Francisco was 
not his usual loquacious 
self for a moment, but 
he soon recovered. 
“What have you got in 
that package, children?” 
he asked, still staring 
at them as if he would 
never stop. 

“It’s bread,’’ an- 
swered Teresa. ““We ate 
only a little because it 
must last until tomor- 
row — maybe longer. 
It’s for our journey.” 

“Your journey! Where 
were you young people going, may I ask? 
Do you know that your mother thought 
you fell down a well, and that your father 
and I have been looking for you all over 
the city?” 

“Oh,”’ said Teresa, “‘we never thought of 
that! Did we, Rodrigo? We’re sorry. We 
are going to convert the Moors, you know, 
and we had to hurry.” 

“What! Convert the Moors!” The sol- 
dier almost dropped the reins of his horse. 
“What kind of children are these?’ he 
asked of the ambient air. Then he stared 
down at them again. “What put that idea 
in your heads? Who told you to go and 
convert the Moors?” 

“‘Teresa put the idea in my head,” an- 
swered Rodrigo bluntly. “She said we had 
to go because Our Lord died for them on 
the Cross.” 











Uncle Francisco paused. He looked hard 
at Teresa. He saw no embarrassment in 
the upturned face. “Listen, child,” he 
said gently, “don’t you know the Moors 
might kill you? Don’t you remember how I 
told you they cut people’s heads off?” 

Two big brown eyes looked up at him a 
little wonderingly, completely tranquil. 
“Yes, we know,”’ replied Teresa calmly. 
“That’s the reason we 
were going. We thought 
it would be nice to die 
for God—like the 
martyrs.” 

Uncle Francisco gave 
up. He had had enough 
of Teresa. This time he 
did not say he saw 
through her tricks, for 
he realized quite well 
that he was very far in- 
deed from ever being 
able to do so. He sub- 
sided. He led his horse 
and herded the children 
homeward in silence. It was not the first 
time he had been left with the feeling that 
he was not quite a match for this niece of 
his, young as she was. And perhaps that 
was not so very surprising, when due 
allowance is made for the circumstance 
that his niece was Teresa of Avila. 


PRAYERS, PLEASE 


WE HAVE RECEIVED the following special 
requests for prayers. May we ask you, too, 
to remember these needs of your fellow 


Members of Maryknoll? 

Persons sick . 2,577 
Persons deceased 1,836 
Persons in the services . 972 
Other special intentions 4,685 
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God Bless America 
by ARTHUR F. DEMPSEY 


73 oD BLESS AMERICA” is a song that 

has a lot of meaning and contains 
more truth than poetry! For God surely is 
blessing America. The people of that land 
that we love still have plenty to eat, and 
they suffer comparatively little hardship. 
And in addition, God has blessed America 
with a heart big enough to make her 
charitable and concerned about the rest of 
the world and what it has to eat. 

Every morning, at seven o’clock, about 
twelve hundred people come to our mission 
door. They come to ask for four ounces 
of flour — American flour, which UNRRA 
sent to China, and which we missioners 
distribute to the needy. It is this gift 
of four ounces of flour that is keeping 
body and soul together for many people 
in China. 

How should you like to live on four 
ounces of flour a day? Do you think it 
would fatten you? I’m sure it would not, 
for the amount is just sufficient to keep a 
person from starvation. People in America 
can’t begin to realize just what these 
Chinese people are going through. They 
are reduced to such a condition at present 
that they dig up the roots of certain trees 
and gather the bark from others, for food. 
And as each day passes, they get weaker 
and thinner, and their faces take on that 
pinched look and pasty yellow color that 
are indicative of starvation. 

Most of the people tenaciously cling 
to life, in spite of all. They hope that the 
days will pass speedily, so that the corn 
will ripen and the rice crop come to a 
head. Meanwhile, they are terrified by 
the fear that another drought or another 
flood will come and destroy the crops, as 


happened last year. They haven’t any 
consolation whatever, for they know not 
God and they have no One in whom to put 
their trust, as have the people of America. 

Some of these needy Chinese become so 
despondent that, rather than die from 
starvation slowly and by inches, they 
throw themselves into the river or hang 
themselves to a tree or a doorpost. Others 
figure that it is better to turn bandit, for 
if they succeed in stealing food, then they 
live; or if they get caught and shot, 
then they die quickly and avoid starva- 
tion with all its pains and the slow and 
terrible death that it brings. So, in addi- 
tion to famine here, we have also bandits, 
who are terrorizing everyone. 

People who have plenty to eat may 
think that banditry is wrong, but who can 
blame these people, who-know not where 
the next meal is coming from or who see 
their children crying in hunger? Yes, the 
people of America are fortunate, and they 
can sing with hope and gratitude, ‘“‘God 
Bless America!” 

Meanwhile we missioners in China try 
our best to alleviate the situation. We 
give most of our time to feeding the 
hungry with the flour and money that 
come from America. But the starving are 
so many, and the food is so little, that we 
can’t begin to cope with the need. 


(ey 


Until the Next Rice Crop, China must 
be fed. A “heavy load” of rice, as much as 
a man can carry, costs $5. It will feed 100 
men. Will you give $5 for one load? 
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MARYKNOLL IN AFRICA 


...Here is c close-up view of Central Africa, 
the region of the new territory assigned 
to Maryknoll. Few Americans know this 


vast and important equatorial land. 
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To the inexperienced traveler, much of Africa seems a deserted continent; 
but hidden in its hills and forests, are countless village clearings. 

















The native African is energetic and independent. By strong instinct, he 
is opposed to working for another, and he desires only to be left alone. 














it; In the last two generations, the outside World has swept through the 


s. black man’s Africa, and it has left puzzlement and discontent behind. 
\ 








1e Africa is called the. Church's Bright Continent. More than half of the 
e. annual number of the world’s converts are made in Central Africa. 
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The past century saw the rise of missionary endeavors. The way was hard, 
and martyrs were many. Uganda received twenty martyrs in one night. 
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The Church is ever active with charitable and educational programs. Catho- 
lic schools, orphanages, and dispensaries are crowded and thriving. 


s hard 


night Bishop Kiwanuka is typical of Africa’s growing native clergy. He heads 


a Uganda territory that is completely staffed with African priests. 





















Maryknoll is proud to move into this land of mission heritage. Two of 
our missioners are Fathers Collins and Good, both from Massachusetts. 
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Maryknollers labor in Tanganyika. This Christian mother and children are 
typical of the folk who will fill Maryknoll churches near Lake Victoria. 


“‘T Will Make You to be Fishers of Men“’ 


UR LORD $POKE those words two thousand years ago. You can say 
them today! 

He was talking to certain boatmen, who straightway left their nets and 
followed Him. They lived with Him, heard His words, watched what He 
did, pondered what He must be; and at last, adequately prepared, they 
went out to obey His command, ‘“‘Teach ye all nations!” 

Jyown the centuries, other men have followed in their footsteps. Now, as 
never before, the mission field, harrowed by war and suffering, is ready to 
hear and heed the message which His apostles bring. 

More than seven hundred young men are making ready at Maryknoll for 
His ministry. Our buildings were designed for four hundred. By putting in 
double-deck bunks, by crowding classrooms and dining halJls, by sending 
students to other Catholic colleges for certain parts of their training, we 
have almost doubled our enrollment. But another two hundred have 
applied — and there are other new hundreds still to come. 

As everyone knows, costs are rising. Food, textbooks, paper, blankets — 
all the things we use — require more money. We have economized, and will 
continue to do so; but there is a limit to what economy can accomplish. 

And so — on one side are the faraway lands, calling for missioners; and 
on the other are throngs of young Americans, ready to give their lives to 
the service of their Lord. 

In between, we find ourselves, trying to make crowded buildings and in- 
sufficient beds, chairs, and blackboards serve too many students. We know 
that, however many we accept, more must be refused or be told to wait. We 
know that each prospective missioner turned away means a possible five 
thousand converts lost, with the generations of their families after them! 

Whatever Maryknoll has done, has been done by your support. We have 
used your money always — we have none of our own. We can accomplish 
only what you permit and pay for. Will you say now to our young, would-be 
apostles, ‘‘I will make you to be fishers of men’? — and back your promise 
with a financial sacrifice? Will you fill in and mail the form below, now? 





The Maryknall Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


Here is $______-_for training missioners. I’ll send more when I can. 


Name 
Street 
City 




















By Bike and Jeep 


by JOHN ROMANIELLO 


IDING in the ex-Army jeep over the 

rough roads of South China, we were 
hailed by three Chinese men who asked for 
a lift. We welcomed them, partly because 
their added weight would make the jeep 
ride more easily, but mainly because we 
hoped they might become interested in the 
Church. 

The Chinese chauffeur explained that I 
was a priest who had come thousands of 
miles to live with the Chinese people in 
order to teach them the true doctrine of 
the Lord of Heaven. One of the three new- 
comers, a gray-haired man who wore a 
knitted cap and long blue gown, nodded 
his head in approbation. 

“Religion is important,” he said. 
“China needs it. I wish I could become a 
Catholic!” 

That was all my chauffeur required, for 
he was an official teacher of religion — a 
catechist. During the next three hours, I 
let him do the talking. We bumped over 
roads and through Christian doctrine 
while I enjoyed the bare beauty of the 
wasted fields, the laziness of the shallow 
rivers, the colorful bloom of the peach 
trees, and the golden splendor of some 
flowering vegetables which resembled 
fields of daisies. 

Going Farther 
By tne time we reached the mission at 
Chuanchow, the blue-gowned passenger 
was determined to continue the study of 
Christian doctrine, and the other two were 
mildly interested. 

We found some fifty refugees gathered 
in front of the mission, awaiting help. 
Some had walked from Kweiyang, a dis- 


tance greater than that from New York to 
Chicago. They intended to go even farther. 
All along the way, they had stopped at 
Catholic missions and always had re- 
ceived either money or food. They said 
they never would forget the charity of the 
Lord of Heaven Society — which is their 
name for the Catholic Church. 

Inside the mission, I saw a series of 
bookcases, the shelves of which were piled 
with cloth shoes, neatly arranged accord- 
ing to sizes. A woman entered, carrying a 
basket covered with a cloth. In it were 
eight pairs of shoes made by her old and 
wrinkled hands. Father Edwin J. McCabe, 
Maryknoller from Providence, Rhode 
Island, paid her. As she bowed her thanks 
to him, he put the shoes on the shelf. 


Return Journey 


“Ths woman came from a village where 
all that the people have to eat is a root 
resembling the onion,” said Father 
McCabe. “She will use the money to buy 
food here. I will give the shoes to travelers 
who have worn out theirs, trudging back 
to homes in the north from which they 
were driven by the war. Thus can our 
charity be multiplied. Many of the ref- 
ugees were non-Christians when they were 
driven south by the invasion; but now, 
returning north, they are Catholics, thanks 
to their contacts with the Church along 
the way.” 

From the mission of Chuanchow, I went 
on by bicycle, which we had brought tied 
to the hood of the jeep. At first I passed 
through a dark avenue of pines, and then 
-had to push the bicycle up a steep hill. 
Reaching the top, out of breath, I quickly 
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forgot my fatigue as I looked down over a 
far-reaching plain of great beauty. In the 
distance a chain of mountains, resembling 
the skyline of New York, stood against 
shining white clouds. I even fancied I could 
see the Empire State Building among 
those skyscrapers of nature! A _ sheet 
of dazzling sunlight broke through a gap 
in the fleecy sky, and poured down upon 
the bright green fields where buffaloes 
lazily grazed on the pale-green grass. 

Having taken my fill of beauty, I 
jumped on the bicycle and coasted down 
the inclined road, ringing the bell on the 
handlebar to attract a group of children 
who were playing some sort of game at the 
foot of the hill. The youngsters came, run- 
ning, to join me, and I found that one of 
them was a Catholic, wearing a medal at 
his throat. After a brief chat with the boys, 
I hurried on in the heat of the valley. 
Stinging insects leaped at me from the 
ground and bit my hands and face. 

As I approached the city of Yungfu, I 
caught up with two Maryknollers — 
Father Herbert V. Elliott, of Elmhurst, 
Long Island, and Father Wenceslaus F. 
Knotek, of Racine, Wisconsin — and 
accompanied them into town. 

After a bit of a rest, I went out with 
Father Knotek to visit the sick. Most of 
the town’s inhabitants had fled before the 
invasion. Now the majority have returned, 
but many are suffering from ailments 
caused by their long journeys. 

All the Chinese here are poor, and food 
is scarce. There is a great opportunity 
for the exercise of Catholic charity on the 
part of the good people of America. 

Before the war, there were few Catholics 
in Yungfu. Now, some thirty young people 
are studying religion. The town’s name 
— Yungfu — means “Everlasting Happi- 
ness.”” That is what the Church is bringing 
to this and similar outposts in the Orient. 


0 THE MISSIONERS is assigned the tre- 
mendous task of establishing the king- 
dom of God over the face of the earth — a 
kingdom of justice, peace, and brotherly 
love. Confined to concentration camps or 
tortured in prison cells, fleeing before in- 
vading armies or being exiled from their 
adopted peoples, well might they have 
been discouraged. But such was not the 
reaction of the Apostles of Christ. Close to 
the Cross during those years of trial, the 
modern apostles discovered that the truly 
maternal heart of her who stood at the 
foot of the Cross has given us a way out — 
the way of the Fatima “‘peace proposals.” 
Fatima is a Portuguese village about 
sixty miles north of Lisbon. There God’s 
peace terms were delivered to the world 
by Mary Immaculate. Her message is the 
way. for which troubled peoples are 
searching. 

It was on May 13, 1917, that Lucia dos 
Santos and her two cousins, Francisco 
Marto and his sister Jacinta, had taken 
their little flock of sheep to a pasture just 
outside the village of Fatima. In this 
simple setting, a ‘‘beautiful Lady’ ap- 
peared to the three children. Looking on 
them lovingly, she captivated their young 
hearts so that this first love of theirs would 
burn brightly throughout the trials which 
they were to endure as a result of their 
heavenly privilege. 

Lucia spoke to the Lady, asking the 
simple question, “Where do you come 
from?”” The answer, “I come from 
heaven,” was received with that childlike 
simplicity that accepts eternal truths. 

This Lady from heaven asked the chil- 
dren to return to the same place on the 


Message fer the Millions 


by SISTER CELINE MARIE 


* would tell them her name and work a great 






thirteenth of each of the following five 
months. She promised that in October she 
would tell them her identity. During this 
first apparition, the Lady gave this in- 
struction, ‘““You must say the Rosary and 
say it properly.” 

On July 13, Lucia complained of the 
general lack of belief in the apparitions. 
The Lady answered that “in October, she 


miracle which would convince all.’’ These 
quoted words are from Archbishop Ryan’s 
book, Our Lady of Fatima, which further 
relates that on July 13 the Lady revealed a 
secret that the cleverest civil and ecclesi- 
astical cross-examination failed to extract 
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from the children. In 1938, Lucia made 
known part of it to the Bishop of Leiria, 
Portugal. 

Our Lady had said: ‘“To save souls, God 
wishes to establish in the world devotion 
to my Immaculate Heart.... I ask for 
the consecration of the world to my 
Immaculate Heart, and Communion of 
reparation on the First 
Saturday of each month. 
If my requests are heard, 
Russia will be converted, 
and there will be peace. . . . 
I alone can obtain peace 
for the world.” 

This then is Heaven’s 
promise of peace. The ful- 
fillment of the promise de- 
pends on our consecration 
to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart, Communions in 
reparation, and the daily 
recitation of the Rosary. 
At the close of the Silver 
Jubilee of Fatima, in 1942, our Holy 
Father consecrated the world to The Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary; this consecration 
must become a living principle for each 
one of us. 

On October 13, Our Lady revealed her 
identity, with these words: “I am the 
-Lady of the Rosary, and I have come to 
warn the faithful to amend their lives and 
ask pardon for their sins. They must not 
continue to offend Our Lord — already so 
deeply offended. They must say the 
Rosary.” 

As she took her final leave, the Virgin 
pointed to the sky. Suddenly the rain 
ceased, and the sun, or what the assem- 
bled people took to be the sun, began to 
“dance,” sending out huge spokes of light. 
It hurtled down, and was arrested just 
before reaching the earth. ‘This phenom- 
enon,” the Bishop of Leiria wrote in 1930, 
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after eight years of critical ecclesiastical 
examination, “which was not registered in 
any astronomical observatory —a fact 
which shows that it was not natural — was 


- seen by persons of every class and grade of 


society, by believers and the incredulous, 
by journalists representing the principal 
Portuguese papers, and even by persons 
miles away. This destroys 
any explanation based on 
collective illusion.” 

Here as at Lourdes, and 
as in all questions of the 
miraculous, the Church 
proceeded with great cau- 
tion. But in 1931 the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lis- 
bon issued a statement 
declaring that the ecclesi- 
dstical recognition given 
by the Bishop of Leiria re- 
moved the last barrier of 
reserve in the devotion 
to Our Lady of Fatima. 
(The Votce of Fatima, May 13, 1931.) 

The world has just passed through a 
second war, and there is no real peace on 
earth yet. There are still much hatred, 
much fear, and much want. Mary wishes 
to give us true peace, the peace of love. 
Her battle cry is the gentle “Hail Mary”; 
if it can be spread over the whole earth, 
its power will melt the most hardened 
hearts and establish God’s reign among 
men. Then the missioners’ task will have 
been completed. 

Note: Our Lady of Fatima by Most Rev. 
Finbar Ryan, O. P., and Our Lady of Fatima 
by Rev. Joseph Cacella, are our sources of 
information concerning the facts of Fatima. 





A NEW BOOK 
THE SISTERS of MARYKNOLL 
THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS 
Price $2.50 Order from Maryknoll 
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ORTY MARYKNOLL SIs- 
TERS pause, wonder- 
ingly. Can they surmount 
this final barrier that con- 
fronts them? It is the only 
one now standing between 
them and their goal — the 
foreign missions. 

The barrier is high and 
formidable. Earlier in the 
race there were obstacles 
of a different nature to be 
overcome: long years of 
study and training; the 
severing of family ties and 4 
the uprooting from famil- 
iar soil; the making of 
weighty decisions. 

In this outgoing group, there are 
seasoned missioners who return to the 
mission field after a period of recuperation 
in the homeland. These have no illusions 
about the life ahead; they know well its 
admixture of discouragement and con- 
solation. But one and all — tyros and 
veterans alike — are inflamed with the 
same desire: to take Christ’s saving grace 
to the thousands who thirst for it, and to 
do that with the least possible delay. 

From their own Sister-missioners in the 























Maryknoll Sisters ride mules in Nicaragua 


Orient, the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Latin America, they’ve 
heard the cry: “Send us help, please! We 
need more Sisters NOW, to help us rescue 
these poor people. Don’t risk delay!” 

The Sisters turn to old friends of 
yesteryear and new friends of the present, 
for help to surmount the last barrier: the 
fare from here to there — be it Asia or 
Latin America. Roughly, the cost is $500 
for each Sister. Will you give one a lift for 
at least part of the way? 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YORK. 
Dear Sisters: 

I enclose herewith $ 





Departure Group for fields afar. 
Name. 


, to equip and transport the 1946 





Street 


Zone. 





City. 


State 





As long as possible, I will send $ 


each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll Sister. 
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THE CHINESE in our town go 

into Gung Bing’s barber shop for a 

haircut, they usually come out with heads 

that look like hard-boiled eggs without the 
shells. c 

Gung Bing knows the barber business 
and the secret of keeping the trade coming 
to his shop. His customers like his easy 
conversation, his latest gossip, and his 
predictions of important events. A bald 
pate at the end of the ceremony is also to 
the individual’s liking, resulting in com- 
plete satisfaction all around. 

At the mission, all of us were elated 
when Gung Bing took the important step 
of becoming a Catholic. Though there were 
only two in his family — he and his wife — 
none of us failed to recognize the effects 
his newsy conversations in the shop would 
have. Customers always listened to him 
while his hands clipped their locks. 

In a short time, indeed, our new propa- 
gandist had a few of his customers hopping 
out of the barber chair and into our mis- 
sion for instructions. Gung Bing received 
our thanks affahly and continued, in the 
meantime, to clip his way to a comfortable 
status economically. , 


Plan Awry 


Our convert’s life wasn’t to be en- 
tirely untroubled, however. One problem 
brought agony of mind to Gung Bing and 
grievously pained our hearts. Finally we 
had him and it straightened out, but the 
process took more than a few months of 
our time. 

When no son of their own flesh and 
blood was born, Gung Bing and his wife 
happily adopted a small boy. That was the 


The Barber Balks 


by JOSEPH W. REGAN 
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customary thing that almost every 
couple did when no natural son made his 
appearance. The barber and his wife 
proudly brought their young baby to the 
mission on Sunday, and with happy hearts 
had him baptized. 

About three weeks later, we were as 
shocked as Gung Bing and his wife were, 
to learn that the child had suddenly de- 
veloped a fever and had passed away. 
That grieved and displeased Gung Bing. 
A little rebellion rankled in his heart at 
the fate that had snatched the child from 
him. The death caused a loss in more than 
one sense: Gung Bing had spent the neces- 
sary money for adoption, and he had 
looked on the acquired ‘‘son’’ as an invest- 
ment for the future. 


Twice Tried 


Te BEREFT father let himself be per- 
suaded by our explanation that God had 
the right to take the little soul to heaven. 
Reconciled, Gung Bing plunged into his 
business again and in three months had 
another large sum ready. That was to be 
paid for a bright little youngster from 
Kwangtung. . 

When the transaction was finished, and 
the new tot was toddling happily about 
the home in the rear of the barber shop, we 
had to remind Gung Bing to have the 
child baptized. But the anxious father 
wished to postpone the ceremony. His 
non-Christian neighbors said that baptiz- 
ing such helpless little creatures made the 
devil angry. 

“Wait!” they advised. ‘‘The child, when 
it is stronger, will have a better chance of 
weathering the wrath of the Evil One.” 








This warning echoed in Gung Bing’s 
ears. It was a temptation that subtly sup- 
ported his own desire to protect the child 
he called his son. 

His decision wasn’t easily reached, but 
finally he made it in favor of baptism. We 
knew how courageous a thing that was for 
him to do. In China, converts to the Faith 
have a background of centuries of super- 
stition and of fear of the preternatural, 
rooted in their hearts. They give up 
myriad gods that their families have 
honored or feared for generations. A sud- 
den misfortune after conversion may make 
the new Christians wonder if those same 
gods whom conversion required them to 
abandon are striking back at them. Gung 
Bing wasn’t any different from most 
converts. 

Gung Bing, though, let his new Faith 
win. He disregarded the insistent warnings 
of his non-Christian neighbors and had the 
child baptized. All went well for a couple 
of months. Then the blow came: this 
second child died. Gung Bing was plunged 
into despair. The sympathy that filled our 
own hearts for his plight failed to lighten 
his sorrow. The reminders his non-Chris- 
tian neighbors gave him of their warnings 
burned like acid in his ears. 

Cautious Grief 
HE continuep to come to Mass and the 
sacraments and did not express any rebel- 
lion. But on his heart there was a festering 
wound. It burned its way through to the 
surface one day, when he asked us why 
non-Christian children could stay unbap- 
tized and still be so healthy and happy. 
Why couldn’t God be as kind toward the 
sons he, a faithful Christian, tried to raise 
for the support of his old age? Were his 
non-Christian neighbors right about the 
anger of their devils towards little children 
who had baptism imprinted on their souls? 


These bitter thoughts of the afflicted 
man were boiling deep within him and 
tempting him to weigh them against his 
new-found Faith. It would be very hard 
for him to conquer them. At any rate, we 
were soon to get an inkling of their 
strength. 

The following year, without a word to 
anyone, Gung Bing adopted a third child. 
Then he adamantly refused to let it be 
baptized. He had no objection to the lad’s 
being baptized when it would be older. 
But when it was small and helpless — no! 


Salute to Hope 


THE NON-CHRISTIAN neighbors nodded 
their heads in approval. Gung Bing 
shrugged off their congratulations without 
comment. He remained adamant in his 
decision, until the whole town knew of the 
incident and the missioners’ disapproval. 

For three months the new son waxed 
strong and happy; and for the same 
length of time, we couldn’t prevail on 
Gung Bing to have it baptized. Finally I 
decided on a different tack. I reminded 
Gung Bing, in his barber shop one day, 
that his fear could be a two-edged sword. 

“You are mocking Our Lord before all 
these people,’’ I told him. ‘“You believe in 
God, yet you persist in hiding this child 
from Him. Do you think God will reward 
you for such obstinacy? You must trust 
God. If you continue as you are, we shall 
have to be finished with you, as God Him- 
self must, eventually.” 

Gung Bing looked at us with wide- 
opened eyes. He didn’t wish anything like 
that to happen! He protested that it 
wasn’t necessary to take that attitude, for 
the child would eventually be baptized. 
He, Gung Bing, only wished the young- 
ster first to become strong, so that he 
would be able to ward off dangers that 
might threaten him. In the doorway, 
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anxious at the impasse that had been 
reached, the wife stood with tearful eyes. 
I begged the couple to discard their fears 
and trust God. 

With almost-despondent reluctance, 
Gung Bing finally yielded. ‘All right, 
Father,” he moaned. ‘“Tomorrow the child 
shall be at the mission.” 

It was with a sigh of relief that I saw 
the fight against the converts’ doubts 
being won. The next morning, Gung’s wife 
was kneeling in the rear of the chapel, with 
the youngster strapped Oriental-fashion to 
her back. No one knew better than I did 
what heroism was involved in her being 
there. But I changed my mind a few 
minutes later, when I saw the baby. 

“That isn’t yours!’ I said, after a 
second look. Actually it wasn’t the child 
the barber always had in his house or shop. 

The woman protested. “Yes, it is, 
Father,” she answered nervously. 

“No, it isn’t!”’ I said sternly. ‘‘Where is 
the baby you always had at the house? 


This one isn’t yours.”’ 


Borrowed Baby 


THe woMAN swallowed. She fidgeted 
from one foot to the other before answer- 
ing. “You are right, Father,’’ she ad- 
mitted finally, lowering her eyes. “Gung 
Bing and I tried to deceive you. We were 
afraid! This is a child we secretly bor- 
rowed.” 

I had to be sympathetic, and maybe it 
was sympathy that saved the situation. 
After a few words, the woman agreed to go 
home and bring the right baby back with 
her. This she did without further fuss. And 
so the child, after months of doubts and 
fears in the hearts of its parents, was at 
last baptized. I named him “Joseph.” 

So far, little Joseph has given us no 
extraordinary cause for concern. Once I 
felt great apprehension, though, when it 








was reported that he was missing for 
awhile from his home. So did Gung Bing! 
He left a bewildered customer half shorn, 
sitting in the barber chair, and rushed out 
to search for his son. . 

Joseph was found not far away, quietly 
playing with a companion. And, surpris- 
ingly, the boy had asa plaything a medal 
of our Blessed Mother, which he had picked 
up somewhere. Gung Bing and I, finding 
the medal in the youngster’s hand, stopped 
and looked at each other for a moment. 
The relieved father was thinking just 
what I was thinking. 

“This youngster,’ I said, “‘has the 
Blessed Mother for a guardian angel! She 
doesn’t wish to take any chances with 
him, either.” 

We all went home pleased, Gung’s 
adopted son still holding the medal and 
laughing with us. 
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To a Suffering World 


(Continued from Page 4) 


harvest, whose yield will die because there 
are no reapers. Only recently in the 
Orient, the people in twenty-six villages 
wished to become Catholic. Each group 
sent a representative to a near-by bishop. 
It nearly broke the prelate’s heart to tell 
all twenty-six that he did not have even 
one missioner to send them. 

The best way to arouse widespread 
interest in the good that can be done is 
for young Catholic Americans to offer 
themselves as missioners. Interest and 
concern for world missions will be in 
direct proportion to the number of men 
who wall go out; for behind each missioner 
will be other persons — parish priests, 
families, friends — who will share with 
the missioner the love of souls and the 
desire to labor for them in fields afar. 





Three-Minute 


Meditation 





“As long as you did it to one of these my least 


brethren, you did it to me.” 


— Matt. XXV: 40 


il ITH Our heart in the grip of 


deep anguish, we speed a cry . 


of appeal today to the conscience of 
the world...” 

This was the Pope’s plea, in the 
spring of 1946, to avert the dark 
specter of famine from the earth. In 
southern and -eastern Europe, in 
South Africa, in Asia, famine looms. 
In China, several millions are existing 
on tree bark, grass roots and clay. 

“As the experts bend over their sta- 
tistics,’’ the Holy Father continued, 
“and the columns of figures slowly 
lengthen out under their eyes, they 
see forcedon them the insistent and bit- 
ter certainty that the sinister shadow 
of famine rests on at least a quarter of 
the entire population of the globe. . . 

“What does it matter, at this mo- 
ment, to know where tolay therespon- 
sibilities, or what share in them falls 
to each one, for the wrongs and fatal 
negligences? What does it matter to 
ascertain who is more or less worthy 
of help?... ; 

‘*Today more than ever it is time to 
hearken to the words of the Saviour, 
‘As long as you did it to one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to me.’ 
. . . Christ Himself asks you for the 
bread of which His poor are in want.” 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
fleci another minute, and pray the third minute. 
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by JOHN F. LENAHAN 


Jorge 


F YOU SHOULD ever make a visit to 

Cozumel, the first person who would 
greet you would be Jorge. I don’t know his 
last name, and no one else does, but you 
would have no difficulty in identifying 
him. His approach is “different.” 

Everyone else greets the missioner with 
“Buenos dias, Padre!’’ or ‘‘Buenas noches!”’ 
But Jorge’s first words are always, “‘Com- 
pre chicle, Padre?’—‘‘You want to buy 
some chicle, Father?’ 

You look around, and there he is, a 
little figure three-and-a-half feet tall, with 

\a box of gum under his arm. His ready 

smile shows two white teeth. He is always 
the same, but his dark skin is not always 
the same shade. Jorge wears neither shoes 
nor stockings, and always the same trou- 
sers and shirt, with additional patches 
as time goes on. 

This little salesman is only seven, but 
as good a business man as anyone three or 


four times his age. Wherever a group of 
people gather together, there also is Jorge 
with his box of chicle. Whenever there is 
a motion picture in town, that results in 
a big night for Jorge. It makes no dif- 
ference if a singer is trying to get people 
to go his way — Jorge tries to get them 
to look his way as he goes up and down 
the aisles with his box. 

One day we had a wedding, and after 
the ceremonies the couple held a reception 
for all their friends. In the midst of the 
dressed-up guests was Jorge, with his 
bare feet and his box of chicle! 

Recently, however, our young business- 
man seems a bit worried. He still smiles, 
but only to the extent of one tooth. The 
reason is that there wasn’t enough rain 
this year, and the chicle crop was ruined. 
As he explained to me: 

“The chicle comes from trees, Padre. 
The men go out and cut the side of the 
trees like a fishbone. Then the chicle starts 
running out. The men gather it in cans - 
and send it away. Then it comes back in 
these little boxes. But if there is no rain, 
there is no water to go up the trees and 
come out the fishbone as chicle.”’ 

One of Jorge’s greatest disappointments 
is the fact that the Padre- will not allow 
him to sell chicle during Mass. He was 
showing all his teeth the day he made that 
proposition: “Padre, while you are preach- 
ing, and the people are looking out the 
windows or reading their books, can I sell 
the chicle?”’ 

The smile disappeared with the em- 
phatic “‘No!’’ he received. Still, each Sun- 
day morning finds Jorge standing outside 
the church, looking at the congregation 
and hoping that the Padre will relent 
somewhat. He would like at least to follow 
the altar boy as the latter takes up the 
collection, and make his stock inquiry, 
“Compre chicle?”’ 
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Exchange: A native priest can return a 
treasury of good works to a benefactor 
who will be kind enough to help him with 
$15 a month for work among his people. 


The First Mass celebrated close to the 
American continents was said at Cozumel, 
in Yucatan, Mexico. 
On that littleisland |, 
today there are 
Maryknoll mission- 
ers, but no church. 
$5,000 is needed 
to get one rebuilt. 
Surely some friend 
will not let Cozu- 
mel go churchless! 


An Altar Was 
Built in the school 
chapel at Molina, 
Chile; the cost was $200. The debt was 
assumed in the sure faith that the means 
to pay it would be forthcoming. Some 
reader may wish to donate all or part of 
the sum. 


Main Cog for the Mission Wheel is the 
missioner. Hunting or home from the hills, 


he needs $30 a month to keep going. We - 


are looking for friends to support a mis- 
sioner for one, or two, or more days each 
month. 


Small Sum,: Big Purpose. It will cost 
$50 to build a confessional for one of our 
missions. But how many hundreds and 
thousands of souls, through countless 
years, will go away from it relieved, com- 
forted, and forgiven? 


Dignified Memorial, yet inexpensive — 
a tabernacle for the main altar of the 
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church in Ayapata, Peru, will cost $75. 


To See in the Night, one needs either 
cat’s eyes or light. The mission at Carillo 
Puerto, in Mexico, asks aid in securing 
$150. A small electric plant can be bought 
for that price in a near-by market. 


The Greatest Help 
of Allis a catechist, 
a native instructor 
in the doctrine, who 
- takes over part of 
- the missioner’s 
work and frees the 
latter for other 
duties. The services 
of such a helper can 
be secured for $15a 
month. The addi- 
tion to the mis- 
sioner’s usefulness will be great. 


The Voice in the Air — radio — is the 
best means by which isolated missions can 
get news. We are asked to find someone 
who will give the price of a radio for use 
in Peru. It will cost locally about $60, and 
will be a great help to the mission. 


Church Music Is Organ Music. The 
people of Calacala, Bolivia, would sing 
more in unison if they had the guidance 
of an organ — but one would cost $200. 
Imagine your own church without its 
organ! 


Long Are the Roads most missioners 
travel in China. A motorcycle, accord- 
ingly, is a good and cheap means of trans- 
portation. One Maryknoller has great dis- 
tances to cover. Will some one give $350, 
or part of this sum, to help mobilize him? 
































MARYKNOLL IN AFRICA NEEDS 
neral Mission Work 
Four saddle horses (each) . $100 
Education yearly (one pupil) 25 
Medicine . ... . . . 100 
Dispensary building . . . 500 
Catechist’s salary (one month) 15 





* . — $ awe Res. — 
SQuUipment ror iviission 


Snake-bitekit . . . . . $3 
Mosquito net ... . . 10 
Sleepingbag ..... . 15 
Cooking utensils. . . . . 20 
Chapels and Furnishings 
Country chapel . . . $1,000 
Town chapel ... . . 2,500 
Candles... .. . =. =. SO 
Altar cs 6 ws « st st hw et 6100 
Mass wine andhosts. . . . 50 

Altar missal . . . . . . 35 
When you make your will, write in a bequest for the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. This is Maryknoll’s legal title. If you wish a copy of 
cur free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will, just drop a post ecard to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 








The sympathetic fellow on the outside, looking in, seems to be glad that 
tooth isn’t his. So would anyone — judging by the look of things. The mis- 
sioner who has the hearty support of the rest of us will not have to grimace 
quite so badly doing his work, if we all find a way to “‘pull’’ along with him. 
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